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BASIS OF NORTHERN SUPREMACY. 


i stating the duality of the American peo- 
‘ple, ‘and claiming the North as the dynam- 








swer which history records is scammed up in 
one word—PuritaNisM. Puritanism, perse- 
cuted and finding no room to grow freely in 


| England, sought a home 


“ On the wild New England shore.” 
Puritanism settled New England, and its left 
wing, to use a military phrase, extended as 
far southward as Newark, New Jersey.— 
Drawing off the best spiritual life of England 
and planting it here 

“On a stern and rock-bound coast,” 


it has advanced westward from Plymouth Rock 


‘ie or male member of that duality, or, in other | to the Rocky Mountains and beyond. A zone 
words, as the husband and spiritual head of|of New England life stretches westward from 


the ‘South—the question may fairly be asked, 


On what ‘grotinds is that supremacy or head-| nent. 


ship based ? 


the shores of the Atlantic, across the conti- 
Without in the least disparaging the 
religious character or development of other 


Tt is plain that the ‘claim of ‘supremacy | sections, it is only the verdict of history to say 


on the part of the North, and its right to sub- 


that this zone of New England life has been 


due the South, cannot be allowed on the mere | the home of progressive spirituality in the na- 


ground of outward power—material resource 


tion. Other sections have had their religious 


and force of numbers ; it cannot be allowed | life, but, if we except Pennsylvania and the 


on the ground of superior intelligence, in itself 
considered ; it cannot be allowed on the/a religious birth 


ground of self-assertion and aggrandizement. 


as New England. The 


Quaker element there, none had so distinctly mount and absorbing topic. 


vailed throughout a large part of New England 
and a portion of New York, from 1812 to 1822 
Then from 1824 onward to ‘1884 came the pa 
revival period, distinguished by the labors of 
Finney and others, and reaching its highest 
point of development in 1834. These ten 
years were the most interesting years in the 
history of the country, and particularly of the 
church. The year 1831 was called the “ year 
of revivals.” Everywhere the hearts of men 
were moved. It was the era of New Meas- 
ures. Evangelists went through the country 
preaching Christ with new power and clear- 
ness. The impending presence of the heaven- 
ly kingdom thrilled men’s hearts, and it was ex- 
pected that the Millennium would begin. Never 
before since the apostolic age had men’s hearts 
been so filled with earnest faith and the sense 
of eternal things. Religion was in every man’s 
mouth. They talked of Christ and salvation 
amid their business, on the steamboat, in the 
stage coach, every where. It was the para- 
As men think and 
talk about politics in a Presidential campaign, 


South had some distinct and strong religious|S° Men thought and talked of Christ and his 


It can only be allowed on the ground that the| elements mingled in its early beginnings—the kingdom in that great revival campaign. Ask 


North has submitted to ‘God. 


The constitution of God, which has its mani- 


interruption or distortion. 


Christ is God.” 


heid—Christ. 


church. 


dynamic position toward woman, he must be | South. 


able to show that he himself is filled and in- 
spired by ‘a life still more interior and dynamic | ways maintained. 
than his own—by Christ and the Spirit of 


Truth. 


Recognizing this demand of the law of du- 
ality, the question fairly presents itself, Has|Manifestly, its Revivals. 
We answer, 
Has it submit-| zone. 
ted to God in a sense that the South has not ?| revival church. 
We believe it has. On what evidence? We 


the North submitted to God? 
In an important sense it has. 


will try to indicate. 


The relations of the two sections of the 
American people to God, may be shown in a| most power. 
very important sense by a recurrence to the 


history of the country. 


the North were laid in loyalty to God. The 
inspiring element in the settlement of New| ated thirty years ago. 
If we go back 


England was a religious one. 
to the age of the settlement of New England, 


and ask for that which represented moral and 





fluence swept over the North. The interes 


In colonial times the 7 
English chutch was the prevailing church| heart of the North to Christ. 


From Quaker Pennsylvania since the apostolic age. 


This deeper religious life the North has al- ; 
Leaving the beginnings of reached, the whole army behind them had en- 
the North, and tracing its history down to the listed under the banner of King Emmanuel 
present generation, we ask what has been|224 were pressing on. - 
the marked characteristic of its religious life ?| VS melted as never before by the Spirit of 
Especially is this 
true of New England and the New England , 
The church of the North has been a|™0vement in any general way. 
But without referring in de- 
tail to the revival history of the North, we 
will seek the period when the revival spirit|highest point—-1831-34—and the Kingdom of 
manifested itself most generally, and with the | Heaven seemed about to be manifested, it was 
This has been during the present | Suddenly checked. 
century, within the memory of the generation | moral and spiritual force which was sweeping 
The foundations of|now living. Thousands of living men remem 
ber the great revival movement which culmin-|of the necessity of immediate salvation from 
During the early part|sin, was turned aside to another and minor 
of the century, wave after wave of revival in-| issue. 


Catholics of Maryland, and the Huguenots of those who lived then, concerning those thrilling 
South Carolina—but their influence was not| ours, and they will tell you that words can 
festation in the law of duality, admits of ho| central and absorbing as was that of the Pu- 
In stating this law | ritans in New England. 
Paul says: “I would have you know, that 
the héad of every man is Christ ; and the head| south of Mason and Dixon’s line; and Puwi- 
of the woman is the man; and the head of|tanism was a spiritual ascent out of the Eng- 
That which ‘constitutes man | lish 
the head ‘6f woman is the fact that he himself| northward to Puritan New England, the be- 
is subordinate to, and governed by, another 
If he would assert the interior, 


hardly describe them. 

This was the period of the submission of the 
In the case of 
individuals there is no doubt that a deeper ex- 
perience was reached than had been known 
In the highest hours 


of the revival the standard of perfect 


ginnings of the North were laid in a deeper Holiness was raised, and the hearts of men in 
b=) . ° 
and more radical religious life than those of the | New England throbbed with a life that was free 


from all sin. But aside from this highest point 
which the advanced column of the revival host 





The heart of the North 


God. 

The South did not partake -of this great 
Why? Be- 
cause of Slavery. 


When the revival movement reached its 


Revivals ceased. The 


.|the nation on to repentance, and a conviction 


By what ? 
t} The decade of years which had witnessed the 


Slavery. 








in spiritual things rose higher and higher.—| development of the great revivals at the North, 


spiritual heroism and devotion to God, the an-|Under the labors of Nettleton revivals pre- |had also witnessed an enormous strengthening 


\ 
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and growth of the slavery spirit at the South. 
While Christ through the revivals at the North 
was bidding for the nation’s heart, the devil, 
through a vast slavery revival at the South, 
was bidding for the same prize. Christ called 
men’s hearts to an interior kingdom, to spirit- 
ual glory and power. Slavery called them to 
a vast outward empire, based on war and op- 
pression. Christ invited the many—the peo- 
ple—to a kingdom of love and unity, intelli- 
gence and beauty, purity and peace. The 
devil proffered the outward exaltation of the 
few, at the expense of the labor, the happiness, 
the progress, the civilization of the many. 

Here was a great obstruction to God’s move- 
ment in the nation. It was an obstruction to 
the revival spirit in a direct way, as a 
false and antagonistic thing. It was an ob- 
struction indirectly, inasmuch as it arrayed it- 
self against the moral sense of the North in 
such a way as to distract attention from the 
spiritual movement toward Holiness. 

At this point the revival movement culmina- 
ted and apparently came to an end, and the 
Anti-Slavery movement took its place. Anti- 
Slavery was the result of the collision of 
slavery with the quickened moral conscience 
of the North, and had its birth during the re- 
vival period of the previous ten years. 

That in the above sketch we have not over- 
rated the importance of the revival period in 
the history of the country, that it was in truth 
the beginning of a new dispensation, may be 
made still more clear by the following sketch 
of the characteristics of that time, which is 
given in Goodell’s “* History of Anti-Slavery :” 


There were moral, religious, and social influ- 
ences at work, preparatory to an unprecedented 
agitation of the slave question. The missionary 
enterprise, in its youthful vigor, was an effort 
for “evangelizing the world.” It was deliber- 
ately proposed as a work to be done. It was 
based on a belief that the promises and predic- 
tions of the Scriptures afforded a divine guar- 
anty for its accomplishment. Bible, Tract, and 
Education Societies were commended and pat- 
ronized as auxiliaries to this magnificent under- 
taking. The anniversaries of these were enliy- 
ened with glowing descriptions of the approach- 
ing millennium, when all should know the Lord, 
from the least to the greatest, and sit under 
their own vines and fig-trees, secure in their 
rights. The eloquence of a Beecher, a Rice, a 
Cornelius, a Summerfield, and a Spring, on such 
occasions, had sent a thrill through the churches, 
and the promised day was believed to have al- 
ready dawned. The time was set for furnishing 
every family on the earth with Bibles. The 
chronology of the prophetic records was com- 
puted, and the close of the present century, it 
was believed, was to witness the completed 
work of the “ conversion of the world.” To be 
“up and doing” was the watchword, and our 
American love of liberty, equality, and “free 
institutions,” was gratified with the assurance 
that all the despotisms of the earth, were to 
crumble at the Prince Emmanuel’s approach ! 

The same period was distinguished by “ revi- 
vals of religion,” in which predominance was 
given to the old doctrine of Hopkins and Ed- 
wards, demanding “immediate and uncon- 
ditional repentance” of all sin, as the only con- 
dition of forgiveness and salvation. This was 
urged in direct opposition to the vague idea of 
a gradual amendment, admitting “a more con- 
venient season”—a prospective, dilatory, indef- 
inite breaking off from transgression—an idea 
that had been settling upon the churches for 





thirty or forty years previous—an incubus upon 
every righteous cause, and every holy endeavor. 
It is easy to see the bearing of such religious 
awakenings upon the mode of treating the prac- 
tice of slave-holding, unless it were believed to 
be righteous. A more perfect antagonism to 
the ethics and operations of the Colonization 
Society could not well be imagined. A collis- 
ion was inevitable, whenever the subject should 
be introduced, and the Society itself could 
scarcely avoid introducing it. 

Simultaneously with all this, and more or less 
connected with it, there came over the religious 
community an increasing spirit of inquiry in 
respect to Christian ethics, and the bearing of the 
religious principle upon the social relations and 
political duties of man. Peace Societies had 
been formed. Temperance Societies were in 
progress. The Institution of Free Masonry had 
been arraigned. The influence of theaters, of 
lotteries, and the morality of lottery grants by 
legislatures, were brought under rigorous review. 
The treatment of the aborigines of our country, 
especially of the Cherokees, by Georgia and the 
Federal Government, and the imprisonment of 
the missionaries among the Cherokees, became 
subjects of earnest attention, Christians began 
to be reminded that they were citizens, and that 
Christianity had its claims upon them in their 
civil relations. The Sabbath Mail question— 
whether wisely or unwisely managed became 
an exciting topic of animadversian from the pul- 
pit and religious press. The application of the 
principle may have been a mistaken one, or it 
may have been unhappily argued and urged ; 
but the principle was, in some fashion, brought 
into view, that though our institutions secure 
religious freedum, yet religion and politics are 
in some way connected, after all, and civil Gov- 
ernments have no right to disobey God. In 
short, it was a period of unwonted, if not unpre- 
cedented moral and political inquiry. Was it 
possible that the slave question should escape 
the scrutiny of such an age? Assuredly it did 
not, and for the obvious reason that there was 
in progress a new and strong development of 
the human mind in the direction of such investi- 
gations. How short-sighted are those who 
think that the agitation originated only with a 
few “fanatics,” and that all would be quiet if 
they could be silenced or crushed ! 

Along with the new spirit of moral enterprise 
and inquiry, there came likewise the new and 
appropriate methods of their manifestation and 
culture among the masses of the people. News- 
papers were no longer confined to party politics 
and commerce, nor the reading of them to the 
select few. Religious newspapers were among 
the novelties of the times. These were followed 
by papers designed to promote the reforms and 
discuss the moral questions of the day. Volun- 
tary lecturers and agents of societies were abroad. 
Promiscuous conventions as well as protracted 
religious meetings were held, and laymen found 
they hadtongues. To write for the public was 
no longer the monopoly of professional authors 
and quarterly and monthly reviewers. Who- 
ever pleased might become an editor of a news- 
paper, and whoever chose to subscribe for it, at 
a trifling expense, was introduced into the “re- 
public of letters.” Not only did the great masses 
become readers of public journals, but to a great 
and growing extent, contributors, likewise. The 
custom of writing anonymously, encouraged the 
timid: the most dependent could stand here on 
a level with the most powerful, and sometimes 
smile to see their productions arrest the public 
attention, Farmers and mechanics, journeymen 
and apprentices, merchants and clerks—females 
as well as males—participated in the privilege. 
From the counting-house, from the anvil, from 
the loom, from the farm-yard, from the parlor, 
perhaps from the kitchen, there came paragraphs 
for the perusal (perhaps for the reproval and 
instruction) of Senators and Doctors of the Law. 
History, that often busies itself with the petty 
details pertaining to those whu have been falsely 
called great, need not count it undignified to no- 
tice revolutions in human condition like these— 


revolutions more sublime than those that trans- 
fer from one dynasty to another, princely crowns. 
No one can comprehend, in their causes and dis- 
tinctive characteristics, the existing agitations in 
America, who does not take into account the 
new power and the changed direction of the 
public press, constituting a new era in human 
history. 


Mr. Goodell in the foregoing, evidently re- 
gards the Anti-Slavery movement as the prin- 
cipal outcome of this period. But such is not 
the true view. Anti-Slavery has been only a 
parenthesis in the history of the nation. 

The great outcome of that period was really 
the submission of the heart of the North to God. 
In those high hours of the revival movement, 
the spirit of Christ was the central, controling 
spirit of the North. It flowed into the North 
and impregnated it with new life, and this life 
gave the impulse to the reformatory and pro- 
gressive movements among the people. It was 
the inspiring power which started the vast de- 
velopment of the press; it was the vitalizing 
element of the educational growth which has 
been witnessed during the last thirty years. 
He who loses sight of this fact loses sight of 
the key to the history of the century here. 

Going back then to this period, we find the 
authority of the North to subdue the South, 
and destroy Slavery. 

Reaching its highest development in the 
years 1831—34, the revival movement came 
face to face with the great obstruction—Sla- 
very. Before it could go further and make a 
complete conquest of the nation, this obstruc- 
tion must be removed. The revival, as a gen- 
eral movement, ceased, and the moral force of 
the North was turned into the Anti-Slavery 
channel. 

This, then, is what constitutes the North 
the dynamic, spiritual head of the South, in 
the duality of the nation. By its history 
from colonial beginnings it has occupied a re- 
ligious or spiritual position in advance of the 
South. By its submission to God in the re- 
vival of thirty years ago, it became the me- 
dium of the Spirit of Christ and the repre- 
sentative of his kingdom. ‘This constitutes it 
the home of liberty, free schools, the free 
press, science, art, and inspired progress. 

In conclusion we may ask, Is it degrading 
to the South to demand that it submit to such 
a North, asitshead? No; such submission is 
a privilege and blessing. Was it degrading 
to the North to submit to the wave of spiritual 
power that flowed over it thirty years ago? 
Are not the sources of all that is noble, beauti- 
ful and free in the North, back in the yielding 
of its heart to Christ and letting the Spirit of 
truth flow into it? Is submission to the 
North and to its criticism too humiliating a 
price for the South to pay for being made 
noble, beautiful, free, inspired? It is only by 
paying this price tkat it can become thus. 
There is no other way. God’s plan of edu- 
cating the nations and leading them into his 
kingdom, is a unitary one. It works through 
the eternal law of duality. He first perfects 
a male, dynamic, inspiring member ; he joins 





to that first and major member, a female, con- 
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spicuous, receptive member. He inspires the 
first directly, through his own dual relation 
with him: He inspires the second through 
the first. ‘The head of the man is Christ ; 
the head of the woman is the man; the head 
of Christ is God.”? This is the normal, ever- 
lasting law. Does it degrade woman? Does 
it degrade man? Does it degrade Christ ?— 
No. Does it cramp their freedom, and indi- 
vidual development? No. There can be no 
freedom or true development except under the 
law of subordination. Is Christ less free be- 
cause he is subordinate to the Father?’ Does 
it cramp his liberty because he is constituted 
to receive the Father’s life, not to give life to 
the Father? Because the Father says te 
Christ, “‘ Let me fill and inspire you; be thou 
my glory, and the outward representative of my 
infinite genius and intelligence,” is Christ less 
consummate in beauty and freedom, in joy and 
love? No: it is only thus that he represents 
these things. His own loyal utterance ever is, 
“ Of mine own selfI can do nothing.” ‘The 
living Father hath sent me.” “TI live by the 
Father.” By the same law of duality that 
governs Christ, the North reaches its true po- 
sition, and secures its freedom and progress in 
all that is true and beautiful, by submission to 
Christ. And by the same law the South will 
reach true freedom, and the consummation of 
its highest destiny, by submission to the North. 
Humility and receptivity are the door of free- 
dom in each and every case. 

“ Where the Spirit of God is there is lib- 
erty.” When man and woman have become 
organized into Christ by the law of duality, the 
man says to the woman, “ You are free. My 
life and love are yours. Take them as your 
strength and inspiration, and grow into all 
beauty and glory. No law shall restrain you 
but the law of receptivity ; and your own heart 
shall tell you that this is not a law of restraint 
but a law of liberty.”” Sothe North should say 
to the South, “‘ Yield to me, for I would bless 
you. The same life and power which I re- 
ceive from Christ I would give to you and 
let you illustrate it and show forth its glory.— 
All that I possess of liberty, intelligence and 
power, I have received through my relations 
to God. Ido notboastof them. I gratefully 
acknowledge them as the fruits of Christ’s 
Spirit. Of mine own self I can do nothing.— 
In the name of my head, I seek only to make 
a place for his kingdom, and a helpmeet in 
manifesting its life among the nations. I seek 
not to enslave but to make you free. I am 
ordained by Christ to be your head, and you 
must receive me ; but in receiving me, you re- 
ceive life and liberty for evermore.” 

We repeat, we see no other way to the so- 
lution of the relations of the North and South 
than this—the law of duality. The solution it 
offers is natural. It is based on the central 
law of the universe and of human society. It 
is the application of this law which will recon- 
cile and settle the relations of man and woman. 
It is this law which will reconcile and settle 
the relations of great national divisions like the 
North and South. It is this law which will 


reconcile nations to each other, and bring 
in universal unity and peace. 

Let us not in all this be understood as exalting 
the North at the expense of the South. It 
does not exalt man at the expense of woman, 
to define their relative positions, and to assign 
to man his own God-given superiority. It ex- 
alts them both by conforming their relations to 
the truth. So ofthe North and South. If 
God has from the beginning designed them for 
different functions in the organization of his 
kingdom in this world, justice and honor is be- 
stowed on each by discovering those functions 
and the mutual relations growing out of them, 
and practically applying the truth. The 
North is not perfect—it is open to criticism 
from the Spirit of truth. When this war is 
over and slavery has gone down forever, the 
North will be called to resume its old revival 
banners and advance to the position of perfect’ 
Holiness, and to the full reception of the King- 
dom of God ; and over all that beautiful South 
which the armies of war have traversed, and 
have yet to traverse, will go the armies of 
Christ’s redeemed. ‘ Beautiful upon the 
mountains will be their feet, for they will bear 
good tidings and publish peace, and will say 
unto Zion, Thy God reigneth.” 


THE UNIVERSAL LANGUAGE. 


oe foundation of the universe may in some 
sense be said to be laidin music. Every 
thing is rhythmic, fromthe deep bass of the 
cataract to the light rustle of the wind in the 
tree-tops; and rhythm is the soul of music. 
The revolutions of the planets form the grand- 
est chord within the knowledge of man—so 
broad and comprehensive as to embrace almost 
infinite space, and yet so nicely adjusted that 
the variation of a minute would disturb the 
stupendous harmony. The “music of the 
spheres” ceases to be a metaphor ; and when we 
read that “the morning stars sang together,” 
we accept it as a plain statement of sci- 
entific truth, rather than a figment of poetic 
imagery. ; 
It may be, when the deepest realities of th 

universe become more generally known to us, 
that music will be found to be the universal 
language. Ina limited sense, this is already 
true. Music is cosmopolitan; it needs no 
translator. The German, the Frenchman, the 
Italian, and the Anglo-Saxon meet here on 
common ground ; and that which is intelligible 
to one is intelligible to all. Yet as a vehicle 
of thought, music in its present development, 
is deficient. It is true that many composers 
endeavor to convey ideas through the medium 
of musical sounds ; but it is a question whether 
the best effort in this direction would be 
intelligible without explanation. Certain it is, 
that in a symphony by Beethoven, an overture 
by Mozart, or a sonata by Haydn, none but 
the most highly cultivated person can discover 
a distinct thought, or succession of thoughts ; 
and even then it may be doubted if he has re- 
ceived the same impression which the com 





We have a dim instinct that music, in its 
ultimate perfection, will form a far more per- 
fect medium for the transmission of thought 
frem man to man, than language spoken or 
written. Music, considered either as an art or 
as a science, is yet in its infancy. As yet but 
a few drops from the vast interior fountain of 
harmony have trickled slowly into our world. 
Musica! conception is imperfect; performers 
are imperfect ; instruments are imperfect ; and 
yet, who that has the soul to comprehend, can 
fail to discern, through all these manifold im- 
perfections, the germ of something infinitely 
beautiful, infinitely powerful ; capable of touch- 
ing all the secret springs of the heart, and rous- 
ing the whole being to an intensity of feeling 
which shall be fathomless, an intensity of ac- 
tivity which shall be resistless ? Ask a Beetho- 
ven what is music, and he will tell you it is a 
voice from heaven; and that in the midst of 
his highest inspirations he treads the borders 
of a world of harmony and beauty of which 
his most splendid efforts are but a feeble reflec- 
tion. Itisthe testimony of students of music 
that in musical conception, more than in any 
other way, they seem to touch the margin of 
the infinite ; and to approach the portals of a 
land wherein are things unutterable, and not 
to be spoken to mortal ear. Who, among mu- 
sical composers, has not vainly tried to repro- 
duce the transcendent melody, the ineffable 
harmony which flows through him from an un- 
seen source, captivating him with its unearthly 
beauty, and yet ever eluding his grasp? Who 
knows but music is the language of heaven ; 
and that as we grow refined, and receptive to 
heavenly influences, we shall be able to speak 
in this new tongue, with tenfold the power and 
efficacy that is possible with our crude human 
speech ? 

If we were called upon to classify language, 
the result would be somewhat as follows : 

1. Pure music ; music as it may be sup- 
posed to exist in heaven, undiluted with 
grosser language, and unimpaired by any 
imperfection of instrument or performer. 

2. Music combined with language, or 
song ; an adaptation to a less perfect condi- 
tion. 

3. Poetry, or language reduced to a meas- 
ured rhythm ; the music being, as it were, 
latent, but constantly suggested by the struc- 
ture of the verse. 

4. Plain prose. 

Any one who examines the subject with 
sufficient care will see that language culmin- 
ates in music as naturally and inevitably as 
the infant in the ddult man, or the grub in the 
butterfly. Is this not an intimation that music 
is but a higher language, hitherto very imper- 
fectly understood ? C. 8. J. 


THOUGHTS ON INSPIRATION. 


T is a plain doctrine of the New Testa- 
ment that it is the privilege of Christians to 
be inspired to act and to speak as subjects of 
divine wisdom and power. This is in accord- 





poser intended to convey. 


ance with the teachings of Christ, and the ex- 
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perience of both the Old and New Testament 
writers. But the question naturally arises, 
How. far may we legitimately expect the assist- 
ance of inspiration? We look to the heay- 
enly masters to inspire us with good and 
beautiful thoughts ; ought we also to expect 
that they will give us suitable language in 
which to express these thoughts? It is prop- 
er to assume that there is, in the heaven above, 
an inexhaustible fund of music, poetry and 
artistic expression ; and that it is possible for 
us to come into so perfect a sympathy with 
heaven, that we may become mediums of the 
beautiful thoughts and beautiful expressions 
which there exist. And it may also be assumed 
that if believers are at the present time kept 
on short allowances of inspiration in respect to 
forms and direct revelations, it is for their own 
benefit, and not on account of any poverty 
or lack of generosity on the part of the spirits 
with whom they are dealing. God may be 
seeking to train us to a higher standard of co- 
operation than would be possible if he, and 
those with him, were to come down and show 
us how to do every thing. That would be 
like having an instructor in Algebra or Arith- 
metic work out for his pupils all their preblems, 
and let them copy his solutions. The best 
kind of instructor endeavors to stimulate the 
minds of his scholars, and to incite them to 
work out their own problems. This may illus- 
trate God’s dealings with us. While able to 
give us full inspiration at once, he may for 
our own benefit stimulate us to become acquain- 
ted with all the sciences and arts, so that we 
may become creators of beauty with him, and 
not simply dealers in beauty created by others. 
When this is accomplished, and we thoroughly 
recognize the fact that God is the author of 
all beauty—as well that’ which is apparently 
the result of our own genius, as that which is 
directly inspired—we may expect that there 
will be much freedom of intercourse with the 
heavenly spirits, which will bring to us the re- 
sults of their genius. We shall hear the songs 
they sing, and sing them ourselves: but they 
will first insist that we shall not receive their 
productions in a way to impede our own growth. 





OPEN GALLERIES, 


F some transcendent artist should announce 

to the public that on a certain day he would 
open his studio to visitors, it would be but a sor- 
ry compliment to our own taste as well as to his 
talent and generosity, if we should neglect. to 
avail ourselves of the opportunity. So then 
we are egregiously dull if in the spring, when 
Nature opens her wonderful galleries of art, 
we shut ourselves in the house allday. It is 
due to the season of Nature’s display that we 
should live out of doors as much as possible, 
and that our senses should be all wide-awake ; 
that we should be impressible to the colors, the 
perfumes, the music, the composite beauty of 
the new creation. Nor should this be called a 
sensual delight.. In a good heart, the admira- 
tion and ecstacy which are excited, respect 
immediately the Author and lead to fellowship 





with him. Artists go to Florence and Rome, 
thinking to improve their sensibilities in the 
daily presence of beautiful paintings, statues, 
and architecture, and to catch the inspiration 
of genius in the atmosphere of the great mas- 
ters. But living in the country, we need not 
go away from home for a school of taste. The 
conceptions of beauty that surround us in May, 
are enough to imbue us with all that is refined 
in sentiment, and ethereal in imagination; and 
they conduct us perhaps more directly to the 
fountain of all beauty than do human creations. 
Let us enter into our closets then in the win- 
ter-time, to seek our heavenly Father, but in 
the summer-time let us take his hand in the 
green pastures, by the still waters, in the woods, 
in the glen, and on the hills. Let us be able 
to say, when the season is closed, that we have 
given it such appreciation as the cultivation of 
our susceptibilities qualified us to do, and that 
we have been transformed in some degree by 
its ineffable impressions. R. 





IS THE EARTH FIRE-PROOF? 
UCH labor, both mental and physical, has 


been expended in contriving and construct- 
ing fire-proof buildings. Iron and glass, brick and 
stone are resorted to, with greater or less suc- 
cess, in the effort to attain this most desirable 
end. It appears to us that it is a matter of in- 
teresting inquiry, how far the earth, the great 
dwelling-place of the family of man, is fire- 
proof. There has been a great deal of appre- 
hension on that point for the last thirty years. 
A large class of people have lived in almost 
constant expectation of this most extensive of 
all conflagrations—the burning up of the world. 
Such an event would indeed be most unfortunate 
to our temporal interests. It is doubtful whether 
our largest insurance companies would have 
sufficient capital to cover the loss; and the idea 
of circulating a subscription paper after the fire, 
would be simply ridiculous. 

Having these grave considerations in mind, 
let us examine carefully into the nature of com- 
bustion, and into the question how far the earth 
is combustible. There are many points from 
which we might view this question. For in- 
stance, we might inquire how far such a catastro- 
phe to the world’s history may be consonant 
with God’s purposes. Or we might inquire how 
far it may be a necessary consummation of 
prophecy. But waiving all these and the like 
considerations, it is our present purpose to look 
at the question in the light of scientific truth. 

Our daily experience convinces us that water, 
iron and sand, and the great bulk of the mineral 
mass of the earth, upon the application of heat 
will not produce fire and consume away like 
wood, coal, oil, or any other organized substance. 
Why is this? We-will answer by defining com- 
bustion. Combustion is the chemical combina- 
tion of two or more elements, evolving heat in 
the process. In the case of the burning of 
wood, three elements are chiefly concerned ; 
two of them are in the wood, and one of them is 
in the atmosphere. The names of those in the 
wood are carbon and hydrogen. The one in 
the atmosphere is called oxygen. The applica- 
tion of heat to the wood, furnishes the necessary 
condition for a combination between these ele- 
ments, evolving heat—which was our definition of 





combustion. The oxygen of the air seizes upon 
the hydrogen of the wood. The consequence is 
that a combination of the two elements, after 
producing a blaze at the point of combination, 
flies off into the atmosphere in the form of vapor 
of water. Another part ofthe combustion con- 
sists in the uniting of another, portion of atmos- 
pherie oxygen with the carbon of the wood.— 
The process is seen in fire where there is no 
blaze. The result is carbonic acid gas, which flies, 
away and.is diffused through the atmosphere. 
The ashes that remain are certain earthy constit- 
uents of the wood, consisting of lime, potash, 
and similar substances, which were not conver- 
tible into a gaseous form by the heat to which 
they were subjected. 

Thus the principal parts of the compounds re- 
sulting from the combustion of wood, are water 
and carbonic acid. It has been ascertained. by 
analyzing water, that the relative weight. of its 
constituents, hydrogen and oxygen, is as one 
to eight ; or in other words, every pound, of hy- 
drogen contained in the wood, requires. eight, 
pounds of oxygen from the atmosphere, whieh | 
two elements, in the process of combustion, are 
converted into nine pounds of watery vapor.— 
In the analysis of carbonic acid gas, it has been 
ascertained that the relative proportions of its 
constituent elements are as six to sixteen; or in 
other words, six pounds of carbon in the ‘weed, 
require sixteen pounds of oxygen from the at- 


mosphere, which two elements in the process of . 


combustion are converted into twenty-two 
pounds of carbonic acid. It follows then, that 
to every pound of hydrogen, and to every six 
pounds of carbon, amounting to seven pounds 
in the wood, we haye in the process of, combus- 
tion an addition of twenty-four pounds of oxygen 
from the atmosphere. The sum of all the com- 
pounds amounts to thirty-one pounds. In ad- 
dition to that we have the comparatively insig- 
nificant weight of the ashes. 

Now (for reasons that we shall understand 
further on), let us imagine that this augmented 
weight of residuiim resulting from combustion, 
were to take the same solid form that the ashes 
do, instead of that of vapor and gas; that for 
every seven pounds of fuel of .the constituents 
and proportions described, that we put into our 
stove or fire place, we were to have upwards of 
thirty-one pounds of ashes. What annoyance it, 
would be! It would, be an, almost. insuperable 
barrier in the way of using fire, Yet there are, 
substances | discovered in nature which burn with, 
the most intense activity, and the results, of their, 
combustion are precisely what we haye described 
above, i. e., a great increase of the weight, of the 
solid sedbdlan. 

Sixty-sev en elementary substances are claimed 
tohave been discovered. The great majority, 
of them exist in such small quantities that we 
need take no account of them in our present re- 
searches. Only fourteen of them. are of common, 
occurrence. These, combined in various. ways, 


constitute the main bulk and weight, of -the, at, 
mosphere, of water, and of .the solid earth, Of, 
the whole list of elements, the gas. oxygen. 
stands first in importance; first on,account of its., 


quantity, and secondly on account of its,,almost 
universal affinity for other elements. It is a. 
constituent of air, and water, and. all ‘rocks, and 
composes about one half, by weight, of the 
earth’s crust. It is eatiniated that common 
quartz sand is, by weight, more than one half 
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oxygen. The remainder is chiefly silicon, a 
solid element having a powerful affinity for, Ox- 
ygen, the, combination, of whigh, tayo. elements is 
called, silica, This,compoynd, substance. is. by, 
far the most.common in nature, and enters into 
the composition of nearly all. rocks and. soils. 
Next is aluminum, a white metal, between tin 
and iron,in many. of its qualities, but light, as 
chalk, Combined with oxygen, it forms, alumina, 
the characterizing element of.clay. Here then are 
the three elements of sand and clay, and. of -the 
rocks from which these substances are derived. 
Then there is magnesium, which with oxygen 
forms magnesia, After that, calcium, potassium 
and,sodium, which combined with oxygen form 
respectively, quick-lime, potash, and. soda.— 
Perhaps the metallic element iron is also_ suffi- 
ciently abundant to be included in the list of 
most common substances. These elements | 
combined, principally in the ways that, we, haye 
very briefly indicated, constitute by far. the 
greater part of the solid mass, of. at least the 
erust of the globe. These compounds are, 
comparatively speaking, hard and refractory sub- 
stanegs, and, if, is very. difficult, to separate, them 
into theirelements, It is only, the scientifie light. 
of modern times that has enabled:the most.ad. 
vanced chemists to resolye these substances into 
their primary, elements, and then to re-unite them, 
thus demonstrating these great, facts concerning 
the composition of, the earth. It was once the 
writer’s privilege to have distributed to him, in 
common with a large class in chemistry, a small 
piece, probably, less than a grain of potassium, the 
element, whieh, combined. with oxygen, forms 
caustic Potash, It seemed, malleable, and, softer 
than, lead, and,of-a coppery. hue. Upon throw- 
ing it on, water, it immediately burst. into, a viy- 
id flame, with ‘powerful. heat,’ Its, affinity, for: 
oxygen was so strong, that it robbed the water, 
of that element.to supply its own, pressing,wants. 
Thag, the, residuiim, was caystie potash, was pain; 
fully demonstrated by ap lying, At to the tongue. 
It had,a, much, greater, balk, and, evidently. a 
greater weight, than the, original potassium. 
The, white metal. sodium, exhibited, the , same, 
properties, Here we have actual examples . of 
what. we, conceived would, be, the case,,in , the 
combustion. of - wood; provided. the residuiim 
were a solid, instead, ofa vapor, Or, a, gas,.— 
These are but,examples of properties that are 
common. to all these, substances. which, we,, haye 
been describing as constituting the great. bulk 
and frame-work of the globe on, which we dyll. 


We, can now, see why the earth as a whole is|. 
fire- proof, Aceording, to. our definition, com] ; 


bustion, is -“ the combination. of, two, or more 
elements, evolying , heat, in the process,” Ac- 
cording to our description, these elements, are 
already, combined, or in other words, the sear th, 
has already peen burned, and our dwelling. place. 
is the ashes “of; a, alle world; The ocean, ‘the 
rocks, mountains and | plains, and_ in fact.every- 
thing tha we, experimentally, diseaver. to, be in; 
combustible,. are the residujiin of -a tremendous 
conflagration. Imagine the enormous. stores of 
silicon, potassium, sodium and similar elements, 
constituting. proximately. one half of, the earth’s 

weight, as in their primitive, uncombined state. 

Conceive of, all the. pure, oxygen, constituting 
the other half as suddenly united to this mass of 
solid simple | elements, What.an infinitely vast 


-|fold. According to history, nine hundred years 


cal,affinity, it would: finally result in the forma- 
tion of the great mineral mass, and of the water. 
of which, this world,is composed, 

The existence. of internal, fires, manifest. in 
the phenomena of, earthquakes_ and, volcanoes, 
is good evidence of.the earth having. once. ex- 
perienced the kind of conflagration which we 
have been describing. The process of cooling 
and of the consequent solidification would com- 
mence at the surface, forming,a crust of. contin- 
ually increasing thickness. 
creased, the process of cooling would go on with 
continually decreasing rapidity. Thus, the in- 
ternal fires would naturally remain for ages 
after the great general conflagration had trans- 
pired, as we actually witness at this day. 

In conclusion, we would say to those who are 
afflieted with apprehensions lest the world 
should burn up, calm your fears. This world 
contains not the fuel for. such a fire. If sucha 
fire ever occurs, the fuel must,be introduced | 
from some other,sphere. When, we.are able to 
burn our ashes over again, and, obtain from it 
all, the heat that we did originally from the 
wood or coal, we will begin to fear another uni- 
versal conflagration. H. J. 8, 


A NEW, PRQBLEM FORSCIENCE. | 

R. or five thousand years ago, the maxi- 

. ‘mum duration of human life wag nine hyn- 
dred years, or thereabouts, Now it ig ninety, or, 
in extreme cases_one, hundred, years, Can any 

philosopher give one sound. reason, either. phy- 

Ficlogical or ethical, why this should be? What 
is the cause ? The birds and beasts of our day, for 
all, that we know to the contrary, live, as long as 
did. those. which,were contemporary, with, Me; 
thuselah, ; while the, life, ofthe human species | 1 
has dwindled to one-tenth. At.this rate it, will 
not be difficult to caleulate the time when the 
race, will be extinct. Is this to be, submitted to 
quietly, as a thing inevitable, or is it a matter to 
be, subjected to the, scrutiny, of the, most. adyan- 
ced science? Will not,such men, as Agassiz and 
Lyell extend their investigations over this branch 
of Natural History? If the process of dissolu- 
tion, is to be thus continually accelerated, we wish 
to know the reason therefor, We are, tired of 
seeing mankind driyen, to the. slaughter blind- 


is the natural, limit, of - human life, which by 
some strange discrepancy has been reduced : to 
ninety. 
leaders,. will: -untangle this knot ? 


C, 8. J. 


CRIFICISM .OF- THE: CIRGULAR,: 
Our Oneida journalist reports the following 


brief, ‘and pleasant criticism of the 10th number 
of Tag, CrecunaR:. 





Movement,”. is very interesting—both the move- 
ment and comments. “ Secession from the Com- 
munity,” is good—-well, brought out and. clear, 
“Thoughts, Quejda,” interesting—third pare, 
graph.read and called. first-rate, “The, Piper’s 
Song,” a curious bit of poetry—there is inspira- 
tion in it above common poetry. One was very 
mych interested in the attack on Louis Napoleon; 
thought his position, was being defined, and we 
ean watch the part he is playing . with more in-, 
telligence than ever before, The final conclu. 
!} sion is that this number is all good—no criticism 


As the thickness in-|. 


Who among our modern scientific} ' 


Wed, Eve, 25.—Tolk, about, Tux, Crgevsar J. 
No. 10.. First.article,“ The. Women’s Deess |; 


FRIENDSHIP, 


BY THOREAU. 
Impatient, and, manele JaveRn, Sink Seek ber 
ait oi do someth: ing Sa 
be col Uf, a 


t, ust. never, 
ting Hisends, 4 do, not, do whet. they, th ng Meg 
aa it, What,they, must. Even ‘rj 
ship is in one sense but, a sublime. phenemenon: 
to them, 

“The true and. not, despairing Friend, will, ad;_ 
dress his, Friend, in some such terms. as these ; 

“TI neyer. asked thy leave to let, me love thee, 
—I haye.a.right, I love thee not as something, 
private and personal, which is your,own, but,as, 
something universal and worthy of love, whith, 
I haye found, O!-how 1 think, of, you! Yo, 
are. purely good—you are, infinitely good, 

can trust.you forever, I,did:not. think that hu,. 
nny, was. so rich. Give mean, opportunity, 
to live.” 

“¥ou,are. the fact.in a fiction—you, are, the 
truth, more strange and, admirable than fiction, 
Consent only to be what, you,are. 1 along, will, 
neyer standin your.way,” 

“This is what, I; would like—to be as intimate, 
with you as. our,spirits. are, intimate—respect; 
ing. you as. I, respect,my. ideal, Neyer to pro, 
fane one, another by..word,or, action, even by, a. . 
ayant oe  Reweee us, if necessary, let there. be,, 


Me have dis discovered, you ; how can, you, be, cons, 


coe rom, me?” 

Friend asks no return but, that his Friend, 

will religiously accept. and, Tey ae and, not, digs, 
y 


grace, his. apotheosis. of, aa cherish, each, 
other’s hopes, They are. kind.to; each othex’s, 
crams. *. * * * 


Ignorance, and, bungling, with love, are, better, , 
than.wisdom and skill without, There, may, be, 
courtesy, there may, be, even temper, and Wit, , 
and. ta ent, and, sparkling conversation, there,, 
may. be good-will even—and yet.the, humanest, 
and divinest . faculties. pine.for. exercise, Quy,. 

ifg without, love. is like, coke.and, ashes. Men, 
may..be pure as. alabaster.and, Parian, “stn 
a .as. a, Tuscan villa, sublime as. Ni 

yet.if..there.is no milk mingled. wi 
wine, at their entertainments, better is. the, hog. 
pitality ofthe Goths and: Vandals, My. friend ; 
is hot. of.some other, race or family,.of; men, but, 
flesh of my. flesh, bone of; my bone. He,is my,, 
real brother. 1.see his nature. groping, yonder, 
so like mine. We.do not live far.apart, Have. 
not.the fates associated us. in many ways?; Is, 
it of no signifieance that. we have so , long. par- 
taken of the same ‘loaf, drank at the,same,. foun, 
tain, breathed ‘the same air, summer.and; winter 
felt. the. same heat. and.cold ; that, the, same. 
fruits have been pleased to refresh us. both, and. 
we have never had a thought of different fiber, 
the.one from the other! . 
Nature doth have her dawn each. day, | 

But mine are far between; 

Co Kent, le Sey ray gig BAY, 


Fo men as oe doth, Aclgn 
Her rater mae in in show Ti 
Nor can my light abid 


Sometimes I, bagk me in, bet Bat. 
Conversing with: my mate 

But if we interchange one ra 7, 
Forthwith her heats abate. -’ 


Through his discourse I climb and see, 
aie cuer some eastern hill, 


10 Figg, 


jh inher sk Tee H. ME, 

er skil 

As} tw spat am PPL... 
ae co ; ‘fogeth A 


Our rays united make one sun, 
With fairest summer weather.. 

As surely as the sunset in my latest Novem- 
ber shall translate me to the ethereal world, and 
remind me of the ruddy, morning of youth; as 
surely as the last strain of music which falls on 
my decaying ear shall make age to be forgotten, 
or, in short, the manifold: influences of nature 








And yet from all we know of the laws of chemi- 


\ 


given. 


survive during the term of our natural life, so 
surely my Wiend shall forever be my Friend, 
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and reflect aray of God to me, and time shall 
foster and adorn and consecrate our Friendship, 
ho less than the ruins of temples. As I love na- 
ture, as I love singing birds and gleaming stub- 
ble, and flowing rivers, and morning and evening, 
and summer and winter, I love thee my Friend. 

But all that can be said of Friendship, is like 
botany to flowers. How can the understanding 
take account of its frienflliness. 

Even the death of Friends will inspire us as 
much as their lives. They will leave consola- 
tion to the mourners, as the rich leave money to 
defray the expenses of their funerals, and their 
memories will be incrusted over with sublime 
and pleasing thoughts, as their monuments are 
overgrown with moss. 

This to our cis-Alpine and cis-Atlantie Friends. 

Also this other word of entreaty and advice 
to the large and respectable nation of Acquaint- 
ances, beyond the mountains :—Greeting. 

My most serene and irresponsible neighbors, 
let us see that we have the whole advantage of 
each other ; we will be useful, at least, if not 
admirable, to one another. I know that the 
mountains which separate us are high, and cov- 
ered with perpetual snow, but despair not. Im- 
prove the serene winter weather to scale them. 
If need be, soften the rocks with vinegar. For 
here lie the verdant plains of Italy ready to re- 
ceive you. Nor shall I be slow on my side to 
penetrate to your Provence. Strike then boldly 
at head or heart or any vital part. Depend 
upon it the timber is well seasoned and tough, 
and will bear rough usage; and if it should 
crack, there is plenty more where it came from. 
Iam no piece of crockery that cannot be jostled 
against my neighbor without. danger of being 
broken by the collision, and must needs ring 
false and jarringly to the end of my days, when 
once I am cracked; but rather one of the old 
fashioned wooden trenchers, which one while 
stands at the head of the table, and at another is 
a milking-stool, and at another a seat for children, 
and finally goes down to its grave not unadorned 
with honorable scars, and does not die till it is 
worn out. Nothing can shock a brave man but 
dullness, Think how many rebuffs every man 
has experienced in his day; perhaps has fallen 
into a horse-pond, eaten fresh water clams, or 
worn one shirt for a week without washing. 
Indeed you cannot receive a shock unless you 
have an electric affinity for that which shocks 
you, Use me, then, for I am useful in my way, 
and stand as one of many petitioners, from toad- 
stool and henbane up to dahlia and violet, sup- 
plicating to be put to my use, if by any means 
ye may find me serviceable; whether for a 
medicated drink or bath, as balm and lavender ; 
or for fragrance, as verbena and geranium; or 
for sight, as cactus; or for thoughts, as pansy. 
—These humbler, at least, if not those higher 
uses, 

Ah my dear Strangers and Enemies, I would 
not forget you. I can well afford to welcome 
you. Let me subscribe myself Yours ever and 
truly—your much obliged servant. We have 
nothing to fear from our foes; God keeps a 
standing army for that service; but we have no 
ally against our Friends, those ruthless Vandals. 


THE WAY THE LIFE OF THE EARTH CAME 
FORTH. 


Prof. Dana in his “ Text Book of Geology,” re- 
cently published, thus sums up the progress of the 
earth’s history : 

“There was first an age, or division of time, when 
there was no life on the globe; or, if any existed, 
this was true only in the later part of the age, and 
the life was probably of the very simplest kinds. 

“There was next an age when shells or mollusks, 
corals, crinoids, and trilobites, abounded in the 
oceans, when the continents were almost all beneath 
the salt waters, and when there was, as far as has 
been ascertained, no terrestrial life. 

“There was next an age when, besides shells, co- 
rals, crinoids, trilobites, and worms, there were fish- 
es in the waters, and when the lands, though yet 
small, began to be covered with vegetation. 





“ There was next an age when the continents were 
at many successive times largely dry or marshy 
land, and the land was densely overgrown with 
trees, shrubs, and smaller plants, of the remains of 
which plants the great coal-beds were made. In 
animal life there were, besides the kinds already 
mentioned, various amphibians and some other rep- 
tiles of inferior tribes. 

“There was next an age when reptiles were ex- 
ceedingly abundant, far outnumbering and exceed- 
ing in variety, and many also in size and even in 
rank, those of the present day. 

“There was next an age when the reptiles had 
dwindled, and mammals or quadrupeds were in 
great numbers over the continents; and the size of 
these quadrupeds, like that of the reptiles in the pre- 
ceding age, was far greater than the size of modern 
species. . 

“ After this came man; and the progress of life 
here ended. 

‘* The above-mentioned ages in the progress of life 
and the earth’s history, have received the following 
names :— 

1. Azoic Time or Age.—The name is from the 
Greek, a, not or without, and zoe, life. 

. Age of Mollusks, or the Silurian Age. 

. Age of fishes, or the Devonian age. 

. Age of Coal-plants, or the Carboniferous Age. 
. Age of Reptiles, or the Reptilian Age. 

. Age of Mammals, or the Mammalian Age. 

7. Age of Man. 

“ The first of these ages—the Azoic—stands apart 
as the preparatory time for the commencement of 
the systems of life. The next three ages were alike 
in many respects, especially in the air of antiquity 
pervading the tribes that then lived, the shells, cri- 
noids, corals, fishes, coal-plants, and reptiles belong- 
ing to tribes that are now wholly or nearly extinct. 
The era of these ages has, therefore, been appropri- 
ately called Paleozoic time, the word Paleozoic coming 
from the Greek palaios, ancient, and zoe, life. 

“The next age was ushered in after the extinc- 
tion of many of the paleozoic tribes; and its own 
peculiar life approximated more to that of the ex- 
isting world. Yet it was still made up wholly of 
extinct species, and the most prominent of the tribes 
and genera disappeared before or at its close. This 
age corresponds to Medieval time in geological his- 
tory, and is called Mesozoic time, from the Greek 
mesos, muddle, and zoe, life. 

“The next age was decidedly modern in the as- 
pect of its species, the higher as well as lower, al- 
though only a few of those of its later epochs sur- 
vive into the age of man. It is called Cenozoic time, 
from the Greek kainos, recent, and zoe, life( the ai of 
Greek words always becoming e in English, as for 
example, in ether, from the Greek aither).” 
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THE GOOD OLD DAYS. 


“For my part,” said Aunt Rebecca (with one 
hand carefully adjusting her spectacles in the region 
of benevolence, while with the other she continued 
to hold the paper she had been perusing), “Iam 
tired of reading so much about progress, reform, 
great improvements, and the like. Every paper you 
bring into the house is advocating some change. 
One harps about slavery, another about intemper- 
ance, another ridicules woman’s dress, and some 
even hint that marriage itselfis not faultless. Noth- 
ing escapes discussion—society is all the time agita- 
ted like a troubled sea. It makes me wish the good 
old days of peace and tranquillity would return.” 

“Those good old days never will return,” said 
Josiah, laying down his book and seating himself by 
the side of his good relative, as was his custom when 
he perceived that she was in a conversational mood. 
“ And if they should return, it is doubtful about 
their being all peace and tranquillity. Many persons 
talk about discussion and agitation, as though these 
were new things in the world; but history is all a 
fiction, or these elements have been prominent and 
active ever since Adam and Eve were turned out of 
Paradise. Indeed, the days of our first parents pre- 
vious to their disobedience, were the only good old 
days of peace and tranquillity which it would be 
worth while to have return, Since then the world’s 
history has been made up in good part of agitations, 





discussions, revolutions, overturnings and uprisings, 
war and bloodshed. Society moves faster than for- 
merly; it does not take-so long to accomplish a 
great change, or inaugurate a great reform; but the 
same fundamental forces seem always to have been 
at work. Good has always warred against evil— 
light against darkness—intelligence against ignorance 
—happiness againt misery—love against selfishness ; 
and they must continue to struggle against each 
other till the good elements every where prevail. 
The thing to be dreaded is a state where there is no 
agitation ; for in such a state, though the flesh and 
carnal mind may be at rest, it is certain that the 
spirit of God has little scope; for that cannot rest 
contented with things as they are, so long as vice, 
oppression, and misery prevail and flourish in the 
world. So, dear Aunt, instead of desiring to avoid 
discussion and agitation, let us welcome them as 
agencies which are employed to conduct men for- 
ward into the days of purity, glory and love.” 

“Well, Josiah, you always have your own way in 
all our discussions, and I suppose you are generally 
right, but it disturbs my old ideas somewhat, and I 
find it difficult to adjust myself to all your new 
“notions !” 

“Never mind that, Aunt. We progressive folks 
will take care that all that is good in the old ways 
shall be conserved, and certainly that is all that is 
worth conserving.” 

At this remark the old lady drew off her spectacles 
and sat musing for some time, while Josiah went out 
to work among his fruit-trees. 


A GREAT ENGINEERING FEAT. 

The following account of the great engineering 
feat of Lieut.-Col. Bailey, in rescuing the Union fleet 
on the Red River, is taken from Admiral D. D. Por- 
ter’s official report: 


Mississippi SQUADRON, FLaGsHip BLack Hawk. 
Movuts RED RIveEr, May 16, 1864. 
Srr: I have the honor to inform you that the ves- 
sels lately caught by low water above the falls at 
Alexandria have been released from their unpleasant 
sition. The water had fallen so low that I had no 
ope or expectation of getting the vessels out this 
season, and, as the army had made arrangements to 
evacuate the country, I saw nothing before me but 
the destruction of the best part of the Mississppi 
squadron. 
LIEUT.-COL. BAILEY’S PROPOSITION. 


‘There seems to have been an especial Providence 
looking out for us in providing a man equal to the 
emergency. Lieut.-Col. Bailey, Acting Engineer of 
the 19th Army Corps, proposed a plan of building a 
series of dams across the rocks at the falls, and rais- 
ing the water high enough to let the vessels pass 
over. This proposition looked like madness, and the 
best engineers ridiculed ii; but Col. Bailey was so 
sanguine of success that I requested Gen. Banks to 
have it done, and he entered heartily into the work. 
Provisions were short, and forage was almost out, and 
the dam was promised to be finished in ten days or 
the army would have to leave us. I was doubtful 
about the time, but had no doubt about the ultimate 
success, if time would only permit. Gen. Banks 
placed at the disposal of Col. Bailey all the force he 
required, consisting of some 3,000 men and 200 or 
300 wagons. All the neighboring steam-mills were 
torn down for material: two or three regiments of 
Maine men were set at work felling trees, and on 
the second day after my arrival in Alexandria from 
Grand Ecore the work had fairly begun. 

Trees were falling with great rapidity, teams were 
moving in all directions, bringing in brick and stone; 
quarries were opened ; flat-boats were built to bring 
stone down from above, and every man seemed to 
be working with a vigor I have seldom seen equaled, 
while perhaps not one in fifty believed in the success 
of the undertaking. These falls are about a mile in 
length, filled with rugged rocks, over which at the 
present stage of water, it seemed to be impossible to 
make a channel. 

The work was commenced by running out from 
the left bank ofthe river a tree dam, made of the 
bodies of very large trees, brush, brick, and stone, 
cross-tied with heavy timber, and strengthened in 
every way which ingenuity could devise. This was 
run out about 300 feet into the river; four large coal- 
barges were then filled with brick and sunk atthe 
end of it. From the right bank of the river, cribs 
filled with stone were built out to meet the barges, 
all of which was successfully accomplished, notwith- 
standing there was a current running of nine miles 
- hour, which threatened to sweep everything be- 

ore It. 

It will take too much time to enter into the de- 
tails of this of wonderful work; suffice it to say 
that the dam had nearly reached completion in eight 
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days’ working time, and the water had risen suffi- 
ciently on the upper falls to allow the Fort Hindman, 
Osage, and Neosho, to get down and be ready to pass 
the dam. In another day it would have been high 
enough to enable all the other vessels to pass the up- 

r falls. Unfortunately, on the morning of the 9th 
inst., the pressure of water became so great that it 
swept away two of the stone barges, which swung in 
below the dam on one side. Seeing this unfortunate 
accident, I jumped on a horse and rode up to where 
the upper vessels were anchored, and ordered the 
Lexington to pass the upper falls if possible, and im- 
mediately attempt to go through the dam. 1 thought 
I might be able to save the four vessels below, not 
knowing whether the persons employed on the work 
would ever have the heart to renew the enterprise. 


A PART OF THE FLEET GET OVER THE FALLS, 


The Lexington succeeded in getting over the up- 
per falls just in time, the water rapidly falling as she 
was passing over. She then steered directly for the 
opening in the dam, through which the water was 
rushing so furiously that it seemed as if nothing but 
destruction awaited her. Thousands of beating 
hearts looked on, anxious for the result. 

The silence was so great as the Lexington ap- 
proached the dam that a pin might almost have been 
heard to fall. She entered the gap with a full head 
of steam on, pitched down the roaring torrent, made 
two or three spasmodic rolls, hung for a moment on 
the rocks below, was then swept into deep water by 
the current, and rounded to safely into the bank. 

Thirty thousand voices rose in one deafening 
cheer, and universal joy seemed to pervade the face 
of every man present. The Neosho followed next— 
all her hatches battened down, and every precaution 
taken against accident. Shedid not fare as well as 
the Lexington, her pilot having become frightened 
as he approached the abyss, and stopped her engine, 
when I particularly ordered a full head of steam to 
be carried. The result was that for a moment her 
hull disappeared from sight, under the water. Every 
one thought she was lost. She rose, however, swept 
along over the rocks with the current, and for- 
tunately escaped with only one hole in her bottom, 
which was — in the course of an hour. The 
Hindman and Osage both came through beautifully 
without touching a thing, and I thought if I was 
fortunate enough to get my large vessels as well 
over the falls, my fleet once more would do good 
service on the Mississippi. 


COL. BAILEY NOT DISHEARTENED. 


The accident to the dam, instead of disheartening 
Col. Bailey, only induced him to renew his exertions, 
after he had seen the success of getting four vessels 
through. The noble-hearted soldiers seeing their 
labor of the last eight days swept away ina moment, 
cheerfully went to work to repair damages, being 
confident now that all the gunboats would be finally 
brought over. The men had been working for eight 
days and nights, up to their necks in water, in the 
broiling sun, cutting trees and wheeling bricks, and 
nothing but good humor prevailed among them. On 
the whole, it was very fortunate the dam was car- 
ried away, as the two barges that were swept away 
from the center swung around against some rocks on 
the left and made a fine cushion for the vessels, and 
prevented them, as it afterwards appeared, from 
running on certain destruction. 

The force of the water and the current being too 

preat to construct a continuous dam of six hundred 
eet across the river in so short a time, Col. Bailey 
determined to leave a gap of fifty-five feetin the 
dam, and build a series of wing dams on the upper 
falls. This was accomplished in three days’ time, 
and on the 11th instant the Mound City, the Caron- 
delet and Pittsburg came over the upper falls, a 
good deal of labor haying been expended in hauling 
them through, the channel being very crooked— 
scarcely wide enough for them. Next day the 
Ozark, Louisville, Chillicothe and two tugs also suc- 
ceeded in crossing the upper falls. 

PASSAGE OF THE FLEET—A BEAUTIFUL SIGHT. 

Immediately afterward the Mound City, Caron- 
delet and Pittsburg started in succession to pass the 
dam, all their hatches battened down and every pre- 
caution taken to prevent accident. 

_ The passage of these vessels was a most beautiful 
sight, only to be realized when seen. They passed 
over without an accident, except the unshipping of 
one or two rudders. This was witnessed by all the 
troops, and the vessels were heartily cheered when 
they passed over. The next morning at ten o’clock, 
the Louisville, Chillicothe, Ozark, and two tu 
passed over without any accident except the loss of 
& man, who was swept off the deck of one of the 
tugs. By three o’clock that afternoon, the vessels 
were coaled, ammunition replaced, and all steamed 
down the river with the conyoy of transports in 
company. <A good deal of difficulty was anticipated 
In getting over the bars in lower Red river—depth 
of water reported only five feet; gun boats were 
drawing six. Providentially, we had a rise from the 
back-water of the Mississippi—that river being very 
high at that time—the back-water extending to Alex- 
andria, 150 miles distant, enabling us to pass all the 
bars and obstructions with safety. 

Words are inadequate to express the admiration I 
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feel for the ability of Lieut.-Col. Bailey. This is 
without doubt the best engineering feat ever per- 
formed. Under the best circumstances, a private com- 
pany would not have completed this work under one 
year, and to an ordinary mind the whole thing 
would have appeared an entire impossibility. Leavy- 
ing out his ability as an engineer, and the credit he has 
conferred upon the country, he has saved the Union 
a valuable fleet, worth nearly $2,000,000; more, he 
has deprived the enemy of a triumph which would 
have emboldened them to carry on this wara year 
or two longer—for the intended departure of the 
army was a fixed fact, and there was nothing left for 
me to do in case that event occurred but to destroy 
every part of the vessels, so that the Rebels could 
make nothing of them. The highest honors the 
Government can bestow on Col. Bailey can never 
repay him for the service he has rendered the coun- 
try. 


SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF WILLIAM BLAKE. 


The following brief sketch of the life of William 
Blake (“ Pictor Ignotus”), is given in the American 
Cyclopedia : 

WiutiaM Brake, an English artist and poet, 
born in London, Nov. 28, 1757, died Aug. 12, 
1828. He was apprenticed to an engraver, and 
before he was 20, had composed some 70 pages 
of verse, consisting of songs, ballads, and a drama; 
which were published in 1787, at the instance, 
and partly at the expense, of John Flaxman, the 
sculptor. The structure of these verses was 
often defective ; but they abounded in pleasant 
melody, and fine poetic thought. He studied 
design fora time under Flaxman and Fuseli. 
In 1793 he married a most estimable woman, 
Katherine Boutcher, and commenced business as 
an engraver. He wrote songs, composed music, 
and painted at the same time; but in the excite-, 
ment of his labors, he began to conceive that he 
was under spiritual influences ; and as external 
prosperity was wanting, he grew more and more 
abstracted and retired, until the visionary ten- 
dencies of his nature dominated his life.— 
Among his friends he gave out that the works on 
which he was engaged were copied from great 
works revealed to him, and that his lessons in 
art were given him by celestial tongues. An 
original and beautiful method of engraving and 
tinting his plates he ascribed to the dead broth- 
er of his wife, Robert. He conversed familiarly 
with the spirits of Homer, Moses, Pindar, Dante, 
Sir William Wallace, Milton, and other illustri- 
ous dead, and sometimes he wrangled with de- 
mons. Yet he continued to pursue his art with 
assiduity, his wife ever sitting by his side, or 
assisting him at the press. His earliest work 
was called “The Songs of Innocence and of Expe- 
rience ;”’ it was published in 1789, with 65 etched 
illustrations. The next was “The Gates of 
Paradise,” in 16 small designs, somewhat mys- 
tical in character. In 1794 there followed 
“ Ulrizen,” consisting of 27 singular but powerful 
drawings, which disclosed the mysteries of hell. 
He was afterward employed to make marginal 
illustrations to Young’s “ Night Thoughts ;” and 
in 1800 he removed to Felpham, in Sussex, to 
make designs for Hayley’s “ Life of Cowper.” 
He wrote from his cottage there to Flaxman, 
addressing him as “ Dear Sculptor of Eternity,” 
and saying in his strange wild way, “In my 
brain are studies and chambers filled with books 
and pictures of old, which I wrote and painted 
in ages of eternity, before my mortal life; and 
these works are the delight and study of arch- 
angels.” After returning to London, he pub- 
lished “ Jerusalem,” a series of about 100 strange 
designs ; 12 designs to Blair’s “ Grave; 12 “ In- 
ventions” anda water-color painting of “ The 
Canterbury Pilgrims.” In 1809 he made an ex- 
His best pro- 
duction was the “ Inventions for the book of 
Job,” consisting of 21 illustrations. For the 
greater part of his life he “ lived in a garret, on 
crusts of bread.” He died with his pencil in 
hand, making a likeness of his wife, and chanting 
pleasant songs. 


Dr. Berecuer’s NEw Carpet.—There was 
not a store in town, and all our purchases were made 
in New-York by a small schooner that ran once a 
week. We had no carpets; there was not a carpet 
from end to end of the town. All had sanded floors, 


some of them worn through. Your mother intro- 
duced the first carpet. Uncle Lot gave me some 
money, and I had an itch to spend it. Went toa 
vender and bought a ball of cotton. She spun it and 
had it woven; then she laid it down, sized it, and 
painted it in oils, with a border all around it, and 
bunches of roses and other flowers over the center. 
She sent to New-York for her colors, and und 
and mixed them herself. The carpet was laid down 
on the garret floor,and she used to go up there 
and paint. She also took some common wooden 
chairs and painted them, and cut out figures of gilt 

aper, and glued them on and varnished them. 

hey were really quite pretty. * * * * * Old 
Deacon Tallmadge came to see me. He stopped at 
the parlor door and seemed afraid to come in. ‘Walk 
in, deacon, walk in,” said I. “ Why I can’t,” said 
he, “’thout steppin’ on’t.” Then, after surveying it 
awhile in admiration, “ D’ye think ye can have all 
that and heaven too?” 

—Life of Dr. Iyman Beecher. 


THE PRODUCT OF PETROLEUM. 

The Buffalo Commercial Advertiser, of April 15th, 
contains a very long “Oil Circular,” by F. 8. Pease 
of Buffalo, from which the following statements are 
taken: 

“The exports of Petroleum from the United States 
for the year 1863 have been large—28,250,721 gallons, 
against 10,955,991 gallons in 1862. The product of 
the wells is set down at 2,000,000 bbls., or 80,000,000 
gallons for the year, being 10,648,735 gallons more 
than in 1862. California seems to be well supplied 
with asphaltum and petroleum, both of which exist 
in large quantities. Immense beds of the former are 
found on the sea-shore in the vicinity of Santa Bar- 
bara, and is used largely in the construction of side- 
walks, roofing, &c., at San Francisco. Eighteen 
miles west of Buena Vista Lake, an extensive de- 
posit of asphaltum has been found, boiling up from 
numerous springs, being warm and in a fluid state 
when it comes to the surface, viscid, and of a 
dark color. During the last year another extensive 
spring has been discovered near Pyramid Lake. On 
the coast, petroleum springs are met with at Santa 
Cruz, and San Pable, in Contra Costa county, ten 
miles from San Francisco. The Conway Petroleum 
Association has bored several wells, one of which 
discharges considerable quantities of oil. In Santa 
Clara county, oil springs have been found near the 
Los Cates Creek.” 


SUNDAY EXPERIENCE. 


Mr. Eprror:—That nice introductory article in 
which THE CrrcuLaR made its bow to Wallingford 
and all Connecticut, contains one paragraph which, 
according to my experience, is a little too flattering 
to this beautiful land of the Puritans. It is as fol- 
lows: 

“Tt is a fact that for some mysterious reason our 
thinking faculty works better here than it ever did at 
Oneida, or, indeed any where else. Whether this is 
owing to our being within the nimbus of Yale College 
(which is only half an hour distant by railroad) or to 
the lubricating effect of the general intelligence and 
“cuteness” which is at work in schools and factories 
all over Connecticut, we cannot say; but we are quite 
certain of the fact that this Yankee atmosphere is 
full of “ notions,” and that there will be a great say- 
ing of head-scratching by our removal from Oneida 
to Wallingford.” 

Iagree with this on the whole; butI have to 
make one exception. It tells the story for every day 
in the week except Sunday. On that “blessed” day, 
about the time the bells begin to chime, for some 
mysterious reason I invariably begin to feel stupid 
and sleepy. Ifd take to the bed and to sleep, I get 
no relief, but wake up with feelings which I suppose 
a man has when he comes out of a fit. IfI pass the 
day in walking, reading, or other wakeful employ- 
ments, Iam haunted by a sense of dreadful weari- 
ness, not caused by labor, but creeping into me from 
the atmosphere. This has happened to me so often, 
that I have come to suspect that the Yankee nation, 
with all its “ cuteness,” submits once a week to a tre- 
mendous bore. The day of rest seems to have be- 
come a day for a great continental yawn of ennui, 
from which nobody escapes. But then we all wake 
up Monday morning again, as chipper as ever with 
our “notions,” and the stagnation-experience seems 





like a dream. Yours, &c., YESBUT. 
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NORTHWARD. 
‘Under the high, ‘tinclouded ‘sun 
‘That"inakes the ship’ and shadow one, 
T'sail away,‘as'froin'the fort 
Bbviiis'stillenly the nodniay gun. 
The odorous airs blow thin and fine, 
Tlie sparkling Waves like emeralds shine, 
The'lustre of the'cordl réefs 
Gleanis whitely through the tepid brine. 
And'glitters'o’er the liquid miles 
The jeweled ritig of verdant isles, 
Where geri¢rous Nature holds her court 
‘Ofriperied bloom and sutiny sthiles. 
'‘Encinctured ‘by ‘the ‘faithful ‘seas 
Inviolate gardens load tlie ‘bréeze, 
‘Where flatint, like'giant warders’ plumes, 
The pennants of’ tlie cocoa-trees. 
‘pithtotie’ ‘in light ada buted in Bilm, 
In lonely majesty the palm 
Blesses the ‘isles With ‘waving ‘hands— 
High ‘Priest ofthe étérnal'Calm. 


Yet northward with an equal mind 
I stéer my course, and leave behind 
The rapture Of the Southern ‘skies, 
The wooing of the Southern Wind. 

. Forhefe'o’er Nature’s wanton bloom 
Falls far arid near the shade of gloom, 
‘Cast froin the hovering vulture-wings 
Of oe‘dark thought of woe and doom. 
‘T kriow 'thitt ‘in ‘the'snoW-white pines 
The Wrave Norse fire ‘df freédom ‘shines, 
And fatn ‘for this I leave the land 
‘Where endless summer pranks tlie vines. 


Oh strong, free North, so wise and brave! 
Oh South, too lovely for a slave! 

Why read ye not the changeless truth— 
The free can conquer but to save ? 


May ‘God ‘upon these shining sands 

Send Love and Victory clasping hands, 

‘Ard Freedom's banners wave in peace 

Forever ‘d’er the rescued lands ! 

And here in that triumphant hour 

Shall yielding Beauty wed with Power; 

And blushing earth and smiling sea 

In dalliance deck the bridal bower. 
—Hurper’3 Monthly. 


NEWS ITEMS. 
ING Pret battle has taken place during the last 


Wéek Between Grant and Lee. The former is How 


fépdrted td Be Within ten miles of Richmond, having 
again successfully flanked Lee, and compelled ‘him to 
fall back for the defence of Richmond. Several 
Winhll ‘ehgagenients Wave occurred, in which ‘the 
Unioii ‘amy has beech uniformly successful—A por- 
tion ofButler’s forces has been transferred to Grant's 
army:—Geheral Sherman continues successful in 
‘Gédrgin, aiid 18 steadily advaricing toward Atlanta. 


Tne Presidential campaign was opened last 


Ttiexday with the nomination. by a Convention ‘of 
“Radicals,” assembled in Cleveland, Ohio, of John 
C. Fremont for President, and John ‘Cochrane for 
Vice-President. Fifteen states and the District of 
Columbia Were represented in the ‘Convention. 

A sHrP CANAL around the rock of Gibraltar is 
now talkéd of by Spain and France. It will super- 
séde the use of the Straits, and ‘will cost, it is esti- 
nated, twenty millions of dollars. Nd great ‘engi- 
fiéering difficulties are anticivated. 

A BEAUTIFUL crystal cavern has been discovered 
hear St. Maurice, Canton de Vaud, Switzerland. ft 
lies 1300 feet below the surface of the earth, and is 
reached by a boat on a subterranean lake. 

Pore Prvs [X’s death is daily expected. A secret 
conclave of cardinals is reported in session in Rome 
for the purpose of electing his successor. The dying 
Pope recently sent 500- dollars to the Sanitary Com- 
mission, and expressed great sympathy for our sick 
and wounded soldiers. 5 

MAxiMirAn claims to have been called to the Tih- 
pétial throne of Mexico by the general voice Of her 


‘troops ‘withdirawh he would be unable to teach the 


‘Tcept that of polygamy. 
Rit hinan 


opinion dll the churches 


| On of hands according’ to ‘the ‘customs of ‘the ‘New 


‘aster plants produced flowers yery double, while’ on 


‘| single flowers are firmly sacrificed, the seed will im- 


| tracted meeting in which he had beeh engaged, 


| with a very crowded audience.” If we were to 
| preach ‘on this sentence, we should'say that it divides’ 


12. It Was crowded to overflowing. 3. The audienée 


‘ercised of Yate about gi 


| gently seek him ; so I have only to persevere to gain 


people; ind ‘yet‘itis‘probable, that were the French 


| Capital of his Hinipire ! 

’ AMAnin Gen. Butler’s atmy now at Bermuda Hun- 
‘dreds, ‘writes ‘of a gun Which throws two ‘lutidred! 
shells ‘per ihihute, ‘dnd ‘with ‘tértible ‘effect. “Some 
rebel prisoners asked, “What kind of a’gun is that ? 
Do you load ‘it all ‘night, and ‘fire it'all day ?” 

Tite gold medal ptesénted ‘to ‘General Whsliliigton’ 
b Congres on the eractation of Boston’ by the 
British, ‘as been ened, by bine gentlemen of 
Delaware, and will be ‘presented to General Grant., 
It is the only medal ‘ever presétited to Washington, 
and has ‘béen ‘now ‘purcliased for sdmething ‘over 
five thousand dollars. : 

THE Wheeling Setineneee says: “ There is' in 
the town of South Wheeling a society of Mor- 
mons who practice all the, doctrines of that sect ‘ex- 

of e ‘have ‘had a ‘conversa- 
tion with an “whib chokes so XherSockaty | 
and, who firmly believes'in all the poe notion’ 
the Latter-Day Saints. He says he ras composted 
to the faith since his arrival in this country. Th ‘his 
which Gentiles ‘asuly 
attach themselves are wonderfully corrupt. | He h 
not had a piysician te his house for five or six years.’ 
‘Cases Of Sickiiess ‘are ‘ctiréd ‘by andinting eid fyi 


Testament.” 


HOW TO HAVE FLOWERS DOUBLE. 
A young lidy in central New-York Wrote t0 the 
Farmers’ ‘Club, saying that'some of her. balsam and 


other plants the flowers were all single, and asking if 
the Club could not tell her how to have all her flow- 
ers double. ; 
Mr. Pardee ‘said: “ Mr.President, the rethiedy ‘for 
this ‘difficulty is simple and effectual. When a plant 
produces a flower with a single row of petals, it must 
be perorally, torn up by the roots, and trampled in 
the path. Balsams, pinks, asters, and all that class of 
plants, are apt to have seeds which ‘will produce 
plants that will bear single flowers; and ifthe pollen 
from these is allowed to fructify the flowers of other 
phew, the whole bed will be hybridized, and the fol- 
owing year a crop of inferior flowers will be pro- 
duced. On the other hand if the plants that bear 


prove, and frequently very fine and curious 
will be obtained.” 


owers 
‘AN editor of a religious paper, speaking Of a pro- 
says: “Though the weather was rather unfavorable, 
the house was crowded to overflowing, every ‘evening, | 
itself into four heads; 1. The house was crowded ; 
was crowded; 4. The audience Was very crowded. 

ERRATUM. ; 
Th 4 portion of thie edition of last Week's CritccLan 
Page's2, 18 coltimn, last sentence ‘of the’ first para-. 
‘graph, for “Puide in You,” read “ guide you in.” 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 








E. @., Wikconsin.—“ My inind has Beén much ex- 
‘cis at ig up my Worldly acquain-, 
tances. Ido not goout very much, and when I do 
go I do not feel as happy as when I stay at home. I 

have sometimes thought I ought notto go at all. I 
would very much like your advice about it. I wrote 
to - last Winter confessing Christ my Savior 
from, sin, and expressing my love for and union With 
the Community. She wrote me that she felt very 
badly at the thought of my entertaining such views, 
believed that my religion would not do to die by, &c. 

I feel that creation is too near me. I want tobe able 
to shove it off. Sometimes X get discouraged ; then 
I think God is, and is a rewarder of them that dili-' 





the reward. Ishould be glad of any criticism or! 
suggestions you may see fit to make.” 

The situation which our correspondent so frankly 
exposes, is no doubt the case of very many, and 
merits whatever help can be rendered. She is ina 
balance of forces, her religious aspirations being 
awakened and drawing her toward improvemen' 
and heaven on the one hand, while the claims of so-! 
ciety and worldly relations interpose a downward 
strain on the other. What is to be done? Which 
force shall prevail? How shall the better inovement 
be encouraged, and the worldwatd tide checked »— 





for every case, but there is one light which, if kept 
steadily in view, will lead out of the labyrinth; and 
that fs pointed out to‘our correspondent by her'own 
rexpéfience. ‘The Confession ‘of ‘Chitist, “slie ‘found, 
Cut Bétween ‘her wind ‘the fftend ‘tb Whori‘slie tifade it, 
| Why not adhere to that, Surrdtind herself With it; and 
let it operate as it may in all directions? There is a 
‘power in ‘thus clothing ‘ourselves with Clirist, ‘Which 
enables tis tb walk through ‘the Wurld’s flittince lone 
and ‘tintiatined. ‘Our ‘friend may ‘pe'glid'that she is 
pressed to this single-héarted sincerity, dnd if it loses 
to her the sdciéty and ‘friehidship of the ‘Wwdrld, ‘it will 
opéh to héra better ‘Coipdiiionship, th'thie' ‘Heaven. 
‘ward ‘diréction. 
A PROPOSAL. 

Tiie itiectinigs of the Furtiers’ Club of thie Atherican 
Institute have long been a ‘source of ‘initruction and 
-gaih to fiirmers ‘all over the land, by teans of the 
Weekly ‘réport Uf fli¢ir’ dixciissidns ‘in’ tie“New- York 
‘Pipers. ‘Thidse'discussidtis dre‘tiilite THIF, ‘con- 
sisting of tlie plain talk of practical ‘iin ‘on ‘Practical 
subjects of Agrictilture ‘and ‘Horticulture. ‘How to 
platit and ‘prulie 'tréés—How ‘to ‘take “hay “nd feed 
‘cattle—whit ‘fs ‘the ‘best Teihédy ‘for''shullow ‘soil, 
pleuro-pneuniOnia and curculio? ‘Questions on these 
and similar ‘topics are ‘sent tothe Club by furmers, 


| atid 'they ‘tire at otice treated in & terse, difhand way, 


‘each meinber contribtiting ‘such observations as he 
may have made on the subject in hand, by Which 
‘means it is brouglit into a clear light for the benefit 
‘not Only Of the particular iiqtirer, but'of ‘a numer- 
ous Class. 

Why cannot we havea club for mutual self-im 
provement devised on this plan, in codpertition with 
all our readers? ‘A Good-growing Club—a Heaven- 
ward-progress Club—a Satan-conquering ‘Club, or 
whatever it may be called? We have no doubt 
there is a large ‘class, and one to become much 
larger, who are ‘earnestly interested in questions of 
spiritual culture. These are practical questions, and 
can be met and answered in ‘a PRACTICAL Way: 
The foggy bosh and sentimentalism which have 
steamed up from the hot-bed of false spiritualism, 
(see a specimen in the narrative of the “ Love Luci- 
fer”, in late numbers of Tae Crrcu.aR), we think are 
passing away, leaving the attlospliere ‘Again ‘clear 
for honest minds ‘to see what is real in faith, charac- 
ter and ‘destiny. It will be seen that character can 
be ciltivated ‘and improved as well as Tand—that 
selfishness, pride, and Vanity ‘can be ‘exterminated as 
well as Weeds—that diseases 'of body or mind can be 
subdued like the curculio—in short that whatever is 
g60d ‘can be grown and protected, ‘and Whatever is 
‘evil can be averted in life, by as sure arid practical 


| methods as are taken in the tillage of land. All that 


is necessary to the success of such a club, is that its 
treitment of ‘these things should be plain ‘and prac- 
ical, that it should ‘give the hows and Whys and 
wherefores of exact science; that it should bring to 


| its discussions, the codl search for catises, the ‘careful 


observation ‘and the Straight common sense Of’ farm- 
ers in their talk about crops. Tf the ‘siibject of'salva- 
tion is more interior than that of agricultare, it may 
be really no less comprehensible; and haVing the 
assumed foundation of faith, let us how help each 
other in all ways, to the best results of experience in 
the processes of self-culture. In the line of this plan, 
the Communities at Oneida and Wallingford will 
hold their meetings open once a week for the recep 
tion of communications from any source, at home or 
abroad, stating difficulties, asking advice, or relating 
experience ; and will respond to any sincere inquiry 
directed towards the object of self-improvement, by 
giving it their best and united consideration, and the 
answer, if practicable, will be reported in THe Cir- 
CuLAk. This plat, it Will be seen, isin efféct‘extend- 
ing the system of criticism which has been so long 4 
Source of mutual itprovement in the Commiinity, to 
the Whole circle of outside friends, Whoever is dis- 
posed to offer himself to it by a full and frank ex- 


criticism, by letter, or ( suppressing nanie anid place) 
throtigh our printed columns for the use of others 
who may need the same. 

C. T. R., Ohio.— Your papers are mafied regiilarly. 





Perhaps no specific rules of conduct can be given 


D. ©. B., New Hatpahire.—Fare from Springfield 
to Oneida about $5. 


posure of his life, shall receive in return a condensed ~ 


